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By Eleanor Hammond 


I went to play, 

And the wind came too. 
He wasn’t polite: 

He puffed and blew 
And shook the clouds" 

Till the raindrops flew. 


He snatched my cap 
And he ran away; 
He shoved and pushed 
In the roughest way. 
I wouldn’t act so 
With my friends at play! 
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Patty brushed away her tears 


EORGIA Barstowe rushed out of the Central 
Grammar School with the hundreds of other 
pupils and started home alone. She tried to look as 
if she were hurrying to some delightful party, but it 
was a difficult job when all about her were groups 
of chattering boys and girls who paid no attention 
to her. Back in Sperryville she would have been in a 
group with her three best friends; but here she felt 
as if she would never know anyone. 
Bill was waiting for her when she reached home. 
He had found a place right away with the Central 


Junior High basketball team, and in the week they - 


had been in their new home he had already made 
several friends. 

“What's the matter, Sis?” he asked as Georgia 
slumped down onto the porch beside him. 

“I'm homesick for Sperryville and my Good 
Neighbor Club, I guess,” answered Georgia in a 
tired-sounding little voice. She stretched out one foot 
and kicked aside a pile of dead leaves in front of 
her. “I feel like one of these leaves in school. A bell 
rings, and I blow around with the other leaves from 
one room to another. It’s awful, moving to a strange 
city in the middle of a school term.” 

Bill patted her brown-sweatered shoulder with a 
brotherly hand. “Cheer up,” he said. ““You'll soon get 
to know the girls. Remember that Dad has a much 
better position here than he had in Sperryville.” 
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“I know it, Bill,” agreed Georgia. “I won’t grum- 
ble any more. The girls aren’t mean. It’s just because 
they are all so busy that they haven’t time to think 
about strangers. I do wish I could get to know Alma 
Benson though. She is so pretty, and she is the 
smartest girl in school.” She looked up and smiled 
at her brother cheerfully. 

“Say, why don’t you start a Good Neighbor Club 
here?” suggested Bill. 

Georgia straightened up at this suggestion. “If I 
only could! But I don’t know any girls at school well 
enough to ask them to join, and on this street there 
isn’t a single girl my age; only little tots.” She sank 
back into her corner. 

“Well, I’ve got to go oil my bike,” said Bill, jump- 
ing to his feet. “Maybe if you started a club it would 
grow.” He set off around the side of the house 
whistling. 

Georgia sat where he had left her, but her 
thoughts were tumbling around eagerly in her mind. 
Whoever heard of a club with only one member! 
But one girl could be a good neighbor even if she 
were alone. 

“T'll do it!” she decided, springing up excitedly. 
She looked up and down the short street, with its 
two rows of comfortable-looking houses set behind 
wide lawns. Where could she start? She hardly knew 
the names of neighbors on the street. 

The afternoon session of the primary school was 
out now, and the younger children were coming 
home. Soon two little girls and a boy whom she had 
seen playing around every afternoon came into sight. 
As Georgia watched, the youngest child, Patty, 


stubbed her toe and fell flat on her nose on the side- ~ 


walk. Georgia dashed across the road and picked 
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my age.” 


her up before the other chil- 
dren could help her. 

There were big tears in 
Patty’s eyes and she was all 
ready to howl. Hurriedly 
Georgia tried to think of some- 
thing to make her forget her 
bump. “Don’t you want to come 
and see my puppet show?” she 
asked, smiling down at Patty. 
haven't anyone to play with.” 

Patty brushed away her tears 
and took hold of Georgia’s 
hand. “Let’s go,” she said. The 
other two children trailed be- 
hind as Georgia led the way 
into the house and down the cellar steps. 

The cellar was fitted up as a game room with 
a big brick fireplace and comfortable chairs and 
tables. Georgia pulled out a box that she used 
as the stage for her rag-doll puppets. She set the 
cardboard scenery in place, and showed the children 
how the dolls were worked by strings tied to their 
hands and feet. 

“The right name is ‘marionette,’ but puppet is 
a much easier word,” Georgia explained. 

The children were delighted. “Tell us a story,” 
they begged. 

“Your mothers won’t know where you are,” 
Georgia answered. “If you can come over tomorrow 
after school I'll do it, and perhaps you can help me 
make scenery for a new story.” 

“T’'ve started a Good Neighbor Club of one mem- 
ber!” reported Georgia 
that night. Her eyes 
were shining with the 
delight of her new ven- 
ture. “I can work with 
the little children even 
if I can’t with the girls 


“You've got the right 
idea,” encouraged Bill. 
“Keep it up, and I'll 
help if I can.” 

The weather was 
cold and gray, so every 
afternoon Mary and 
Patty and Tod joined 
Georgia in the game 
room and worked hard 


at a new story for the 
puppets. 
“Let's do ‘Little Red 


S 


Ridinghood,’” suggested Georgia. “Everyone knows 
that, and it will be easy to learn the dialogue.” 

“TI want to be the wolf,” cried Tod. 

“Please let me be Red Ridinghood,” begged 
Patty. 

“Fine!” said Georgia. ‘That leaves Mary for the 
mother, and I'll be the grandmother. We'll change 
the ending to a happy one.” 

Bill made a bigger stage for them, and Tod 
painted it bright blue. The little girls sewed cur- 
tains, while Georgia cut out cardboard scenery and 
colored it with crayons. 

Between her schoolwork and the puppet show 
Georgia did not have much time to be lonesome. 
She kept hoping that her schoolmates, especially 
Alma Benson, would stop being so busy and have 
time to notice her. But Alma was very popular, 
always surrounded by a crowd, and at lunch and 
recess time Georgia would hear snatches of talk 
about music lessons, hikes, and parties, which made 
her feel more out of things that ever. 


She did her best to shake off the feeling and 
remembered to smile and speak to everyone she 
did know. She returned the pussycat that lived next 
door when it had strayed away, and she picked up 
the Clark baby’s ball every time it fell out of the 
carriage. As soon as the puppet show is finished I'll 
tell the children about my club, she planned. Maybe 
they would like to join it too. 

“May we give this show for a friend of mine who 
has to stay in the house?” asked Tod when the last 
stitch had been taken in the costumes and all the 
puppet actors knew their parts perfectly. 


This is more fun than going to the library would have been 


“Of course we shall,” said 
Georgia. “Who is he, and where 
does he live?” 

“His name is Dicky Travers,” 
explained Tod earnestly. “He 
broke his leg, and he’s lonesome 
for school. He only lives a couple 
of blocks from here.” 

Georgia hesitated. “I don’t 
know him or his mother. I think 
it would be better if you went 
over and asked his mother first.” 

“You come too,” urged Tod. 
“You can ’splain things better.” 

Mrs. Travers was glad to see 
them. “Dicky is asleep at present,” 
she said. “But if you could bring 
your puppet show over here at two 
o'clock on Saturday, I know he 
would love it.” 

“We'll be glad to,” said Geor- 
gia. “All you need to have ready 
is a table to put it on.” 

Mr. Barstowe promised to take 
the big box over in the car on 
Saturday, and Georgia looked for- 
ward to a happy time. Then on 
Friday Miss Brown, her home- 
room teacher, asked for volun- 
teers to go to the library to choose 
the next month’s supply of books. 

Georgia and Alma and several 
other girls and boys raised their 
hands. “I hope she chooses me,” 
thought Georgia fervently. “It 
would be such fun, and I’d have a 
chance to begin to know some of 
the pupils.” 

“Alma and Georgia and Fred 
may stay after school for direc- 
tions,” said Miss Brown. 

Goody! thought Georgia. She 
gave a little skip as she came to- 
ward the teacher’s desk and turned 
to smile at Alma. Alma smiled 
back, and Georgia felt so excited 
that she did not hear what Miss 
Brown was saying until the words, 
“Saturday at two o'clock,” struck 
her ear. 

Dicky and the puppet show! 
She had forgotten them. Alma 
was leaning on the desk looking 
at the list of books with Fred. Miss 
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Brown raised her head and nodded 
at Georgia. ‘“‘Have you any books 
to suggest?” she asked kindly. 

“No,” said Georgia. I can’t 
give up this trip, she thought. 
Dicky would have to wait till some 
other time. She walked toward the 
door with the other two. 

Alma was talking. “I should go 
see my little cousin. He’s at home 
with a broken leg and he’s lone- 
some. But I have a music lesson 
today. Guess he will have to wait.” 

Georgia turned about and ran 
back to where Miss Brown was 
closing her desk. “I can’t go,” she 
said breathlessly. “I’m sorry, but 
I can’t go.” 

“Very well,” said Miss Brown. 
“It is too late to get anyone else 
now, so we shall have to get along 
without you.” 


By Alice Whitson Norton 


Over my head and under my 
toes, 

That’s the way my skipping 
rope goes. 

And over and over I sing a 
gay song 

As here, there, and yonder I 
go skipping along. 


Out in the hall again Alma 
looked at Georgia curiously. 
“Why did you say that?” she 
asked. “You looked as if you 
wanted very much to go.” 

“I did,” admitted Georgia, “but 
I promised to help entertain a 
little boy at that time tomorrow.” 

Alma said nothing more, and 
Georgia went on home alone. In 
spite of losing the trip to the li- 
brary the world looked brighter 
as she thought of the coming en- 
tertainment for Dicky. 

The next day she took great 
pains to see that everything about 
the puppet show was in perfect 
order. The three smaller children 
were so excited that they rushed 
about trying to help and only up- 
set things in their eagerness. 

Mrs. Travers was waiting for 
them when Mr. Barstowe drove 
over with the box in the back seat 
of the car. When it was placed on 
the table in Dicky’s room, Georgia 
had her first look at him. She saw 
a little boy with sparkling blue 
eyes and a jolly smile. 

“T’'m so glad you came,” he said. 
“I’ve been counting the minutes.” 

Georgia only smiled, but as she 
arranged the scenery she thought: 
I’m glad I came. This is more fun 
than going to the library would 
have been. 

The show was a great success. 
The children did not forget a word 
of their lines, and they worked 
the strings so well that Dicky said, 
“You would almost think they 
are real.” His cheeks were pink 
with excitement as he watched 
the show. 

Mrs. Travers served lemonade 
and frosted cakes, and they were 
all laughing and talking together 
when the doorbell rang. Mrs. 
Travers went to answer it. Geor- 
gia heard quick steps on the stairs 
and a familiar voice. She looked 
up to see Alma standing in the 
doorway. 

(Please turn to page 30) 
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i WAS a rainy day. Dick and Jane had to stay in 
the house. They wanted to go to town. Mother 
had promised that they could, but now they could 
not. Tomorrow was Ann’s birthday and they wanted 
to buy a present for her. 

Jane and Dick looked out the window and said, 

“Rain, rain, go away, 
Come again some other day.” 

They said it many, many times, but the pitter- 
patter did not stop. 

Jane asked, “How can we get a present if we 
can’t go to town?” 

Dick said, “We could make something.” 

“What could we make?” Jane asked. She thought 

and thought. 

Dick thought and thought. 

“I know! I know! Let’s ask Mother,” they both 
said at once. 

Mother sat down. She said: “Let me see. Now 
what can you do?” 


By Mary Elizabeth Kendig 


Picture by Genevieve Fusch Samsel 


“We can draw. We can paint. We can sew. We 
can cook.” 

“T like to cook best of all,” Jane said. 

“I do too,” said Dick. 

Mother said: “Well, what can you cook? What 
would Ann like for a birthday present?” 

“We can make cocoa. We can make muffins, and 
we can make cookies. Cookies, Mother, cookies!” 
Dick and Jane both jumped up and down at the 
same time. 

“Ann likes cookies, and we like to make them,” 
said Dick. 

Jane said, “I'll get everything ready.” 

Dick found their very own recipe book. He asked, 
“Do you have flour?” 


“Yes,” said Jane. 
“Do you have milk and vanilla?” 
“Yes.” 


“Do you have sugar and salt and baking powder?” 
“Yes, I have all those.” (Please turn to page 31) 
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“Tooting the whistle is a responsi- 
bility,” the foreman said gravely 


that dug down into the old reser- 
voir and came up dripping mud 
and silt, and made a din doing it. 
There were steam shovels and ce- 
ment mixers, and they made large, 
fine noises too. And the air com- 
pressor! It was almost more won- 
derful than all the other machines! 
To it were attached several drills 
that sounded like ‘‘d-d-d-d-d-d-d- 
det!” when they were digging 
down through the concrete. 


Bobby was having the time of 
his life watching all this when he 
saw the foreman look at his watch, 
step up to the air compressor and 
pull a rope that dangled there 
under three horns. There came 
forth a terrific “TOOT!” And 
immediately the dredger stopped 
dredging, the steam _ shovels 
stopped shoveling, the cement 


On the Dot of Four mets 


By Dorothy Wilcox 


jew feet, headed for home on his way from 
school, came to a full stop. Bobby had reached 
the city reservoir, where men were at work making 
it bigger and deeper and more sanitary, and there was 
bustle and activity and lots of noise. 

There were men with picks, men with shovels, 
men with wheelbarrows, all digging and shoveling 
and wheeling. One man seemed to work harder than 
all the rest, now showing a group where to drill, 
then telling another group what to do next, standing 
in the street when necessary with a red flag to make 
the cars slow down, keeping an eye on everything at 
once. He had to yell loudly to make himself heard 
above the racket. Bobby decided that this man must 
be the foreman. 

There was also a tractor to help build a new road 
along one side of the reservoir and down into the 
canyon. The tractor made a wonderful noise that 
sounded like a strange song, which it repeated over 
and over: “Clunk-clunk-clunk-clunk-clunk-putt- 
cough!” 

Then there was a huge dredger with iron claws 


the tool sheds and locked them 


Pi by Edward J. Boecher UP for the night. And the fore- 


man gathered up all the “Men at 
Work” signs and locked them up. 

“Good night, boss,” Bobby heard the men call to 
the foreman as they left. 

It would be fun, thought Bobby as he trudged 
home, to run a steam shovel, or a dredger, or a 
tractor, or a cement mixer. All those things were 
fine indeed. But it would be the most fun of all to 
be the foreman, to tell the others what to do, to 
stand in the street with a red flag directing the cars 
down another lane when necessary, and blowing the 
whistle to make things stop. Yes, that would be 
something! Maybe that’s what he would do when 
he grew up. 

But right now Bobby yearned to blow that whistle. 
If I could toot it just once, he thought wistfully. 

“You have no sense of responsibility, Bobby,” his 
mother said crossly when he finally reached home. 
“Why didn’t you come straight home?” 

Bobby wasn’t sure what a sense of responsibility 
was, but he did not take time to ask right then. 

“There are men at work at the reservoir,” he an- 
swered, “and it’s very interesting to watch, Mother. 
Please, may I stay till four every day?” And he told 
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her about the steam shovel and the dredger and the 
air compressor and the tractor and the whistle. 
Mother understood. 

“All right, Bobby, if you will come home as soon 
as the whistle blows at four, you may stay.” 

So in the weeks that followed, Bobby got ac- 
quainted with the foreman. He was a nice, fat Irish- 
man, and he let Bobby stand in the middle of the 
road with him while he held the red flag and directed 
trafic. And sometimes he let Bobby hold the red 
flag. Bobby liked to stand there, big as life, showing 
the cars which way they must go. 

But when Bobby worked up enough courage to 
say, “Please, Mr. Foreman, will you let me toot the 
whistle?” the foreman just shook his head. 

“Tooting the whistle is a responsibility,” he said 
gravely. “The whistle is not a toy. It must be blown 
right on the dot of four, to send the men home. No, 
I can’t let you do that.” 

There is that word again, thought Bobby. Evi- 
dently a responsibility was something important. 
“What is a responsibility?” he asked. 

The foreman hesitated. “Well, it’s a duty; it’s 
something that must be taken care of. A responsible 
person is one who uses his head, and when he sees 
something that has to be done, he does it. He can 
be trusted not to forget. When you are big enough 
to be responsible, Ill let you blow the whistle.” The 
foreman turned his back, and that was the end of that. 

“Oh, dear,” Bobby said to him- 
self disappointedly, but he did not 
give up hope. Somehow or other 
he would have to prove to the 
foreman that he was a responsible 
person. 

The next afternoon while Bobby 
was helping the foreman to direct 
the traffic, he asked, “Is it a re- 
sponsibility to hold the red flag?” 

“When you do it alone, yes,” 
answered the foreman. “But I’m 
taking the responsibility. I’m right 
here with you.” 

Bobby sighed. 

Another time, when the fore- 
man blew the whistle, Bobby 
asked, “Could I take the respon- 
sibility of putting away the ‘Men 
at Work’ signs?” 

Again the foreman shook his 
head. “You may help me gather 


Bobby the 
rope and pulled hard 
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them up, but it’s my responsibility. I have to count 
them and lock them up. You might miscount and 
leave one out.” 

So the weeks went on. Day after day the foreman 
let Bobby hold the red flag and help him gather up 
the signs; but toot the whistle, no. 

Then one afternoon when Bobby came, he found 
the foreman very cross. It was plainly to be seen that 
things had gone wrong. All the men were busy on 
the other side of the reservoir, and the foreman 
was trying to direct traffic on his side and keep his 
eye on the men on the other side at the same time. 
Bobby did not even have a chance to ask to hold the 
red flag. 

“Run along,” growled the foreman, deep down 
in his throat. 

Bobby ran along. He ran down the new road that 
the tractor had been making along the edge of the 
reservoir. Because of a bend in the road, Bobby could 
not see the men who were working on it, but he 
could hear them shouting. Bobby ran faster, and all 
of a sudden he came round the bend upon a group 
of workers yelling and gesticulating. There in the 
ditch, nose down, was the tractor! 

“Oh, my!” Bobby exclaimed. 

All the men were talking at once, everyone telling 
everyone else what to do, since there was no one to 
give orders, and it was plain that they were confused. 

What they need is the (Please turn to page 26) 
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Lit - tle Bun-ny Cot-ton-tail Hid be-neath a barn. Dogs were al-ways chas-ing him 
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Mean-ing to do harm. Bun-ny had to wait so long—The dogs just sat and sat— He 


—. 


could-n’t find a hole and leave Because he was so fat. At last he spied a hole in back, And 
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e-ven tho’’twas wet He scampered thro’ and left those dogs—Perhaps they’re wait-ing yet! 
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By Bula Hahn 


What the Story Has Told Before 


The Stockwells, Father, Mother, Uncle John, Jet, Sarah, 
and Baby Lonny, had traveled in a covered wagon to their 
homestead in the West. The Jeffries and Buxton families 
had come West at the same time. On the trip Ben Jeffries 
and Matty Buxton had become close friends of Jet and 
Sarah’s. However the Jeffries and Buxton families had 
settled some distance west of the Stockwells. 

One warm day Jet and Sarah were surprised to find some 
campers in a covered wagon just beyond their boundary 
line. Later they found out that the family consisted of 
Mr. and Mrs. Tanner and their two children, Tod and 
Nancy. Mr. Tanner had been ill a long time and the 
family was in need, 

The Stockwell and Tanner children became friends. 
One afternoon Jet and Tod helped their Indian neighbors, 
Running Deer and Big Brother, capture two new horses 
that had broken away. In appreciation of the hard riding 
that Tod had done Big Brother promised to give him a 
lamb. 

A dark, sullen scowl came over Running Deer's face. 
“Paleface boy no friend. Want pay,” he said. 

When Jet was ready to go to bed that night his mother 
told him that she would ride with him the next day to 
visit the Tanner family. Jet’s heart leaped with joy. Mother 
always knew the right way to help people in need. 


Part Five 


peer arched his neck, pulled stubbornly on 
the bridle rein, and pranced round and round 
before Jet could quiet him enough to head down the 
path that led to the shallows. The pony did not like 
Mother's full skirt that billowed and puffed with 
each little gust of wind as she sat sideways behind 
Jet. But soon she had the neat folds of her dress 
tucked securely beneath her, her hands clutched the 
waistband of Jet’s trousers, and they were on their 
way to the Tanner wagon. 


“Are you going to help the campers?” Jet asked 


anxiously. “Is that why you wanted to see them this 
morning ?”” 


Mother did not answer for a long time. Jet be- 
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gan to think that she had not heard his question. 
Then she said slowly, “I’m going to ask them to 
help us.” 

“Ask them to help us!” Jet exclaimed. “What 
could they do for us? I didn’t know we wanted help. 
I thought we had about everything that’s needed on 
a new homestead.” 

“We have, Son, but I want to give them the op- 
portunity to help. If I can make them feel that they 
are needed even a little by someone, make them 
feel that their services are of real value, I believe 
it would be the kindest thing I could do for them.” 

“I don’t know just what you mean, Mother, but 
you are ‘most always right. Father says so,” Jet 
added proudly. 

Mother pressed her arms lovingly against Jet’s 
sides and Kutha climbed the path that led up through 
the trees beyond the shallows. They were now in 
the open. From the top of the rise the dilapidated 
covered wagon looked forlorn and desolate. A 
fire smouldered, a dog barked, and a woman with 
an old sunbonnet pulled far over her face poured 
water into an open iron kettle. 

When they were near the wagon Jet stopped the 
pony, and he and Mother slipped to the ground. 

“Mrs. Tanner,” he called, “this is my mother.” 

The woman looked at them. “Howdy,” she said. 
But she never moved. She stood there in front of the 
iron kettle that held the family wash, and waited 
for them to tell the reason for their visit. 

A chill crept over Jet. He looked from Mrs. 
Tanner into his mother’s face. Her brown eyes were 
soft and warm and friendly. She was holding out 
her hand to the strange woman. Jet’s heart warmed 
immediately. Mother would know what to do. Never 
had he been prouder of her than at that moment. She 
was speaking, and her voice was like soft music. 

“Mrs. Tanner, I’m glad to know that you and your 
family are camped so near our homestead. There are 
not many neighbors in this new country. We have 
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already become acquainted with Tod. So I came 
over this morning to see you and tell you that 
I hope we may be friends.” 

The woman dropped the dipper that she was 
holding. She pushed the bonnet back from her 
face as if she wanted to make sure that Mother 
was real and that what she had heard was 
true. Then she pulled the bonnet over her 
face quickly. Jet thought she must be hiding 
the tears he was sure were in her eyes. 

“Won’t—won’t you sit down?” she invited, 
still looking at Mother. 

There was nothing for Mother to sit on 
but the wagon tongue. But she seemed not to 
mind at all. Her little foot stuck out from 
under her full skirt just as naturally as if she 
had been resting in an upholstered chair back 
in Grandfather's sitting room. 

Mrs. Tanner lifted a bucket from a near-by 
stump and sat down on the stump. She folded 
her hands in her lap and waited for Mother to 
speak. 
“Mrs. Tanner,” Mother began, “my hus- 
band and his brother, who lives with us, have 
been so busy this season with the crops that 
the vegetable garden has been left entirely to 
the children and me since it was planted. We 
have tried to hoe it and keep the weeds down, 
but it has got ahead of us. Weeds do grow so quickly 
in this new soil. Since you were not here in time to 
plant a garden this season, I thought perhaps you 
might let Tod and his sister come over and help us 
out.” Mother went on: “It would mean so much to us 
if you would. You see we haven’t much money and 
can’t pay anyone to do this work. But if you'll let 
them help us, I'll consider it a kind and neighborly 
act. I can show my appreciation by sharing the vege- 
tables with you. There will be an abundance’— 
Mother smiled her friendliest—‘‘that is, if we can 
keep the weeds down.” 

“Tod’s at the creek. Nancy’s with her pa hunting 
better grass for the cow. But I'll be right glad to 
let them help you tomorrow. Tod will be so proud. 
So will Nancy.” The woman clasped and unclasped 
her hands. “It’s been quite a spell since we've seen 
anyone that wanted to be our friends.” 

Just then Tod came up from the creek. When 
Jet told him that he and Nancy were to come to 
the homestead the next day to help weed the vege- 
table garden, his eyes lighted with joy. He stood first 
on one foot, then on the other. He looked from Jet 
to his mother, then across the littered ground to 
where Jet’s mother sat on the wagon tongue. 

“Will Nancy and I stay all day?” Tod asked. 
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“It’s been quite a spell since we've seen 
anyone that wanted to be our friends.” 


“Yes.” Mrs. Stockwell smiled at him. “And it 
will probably take several days to put the garden in 
good condition. I should like for you children to 
help us until the work is finished.” 

It was decided that Tod and Nancy would ride 
one of their father’s horses to the homestead each 
morning and back to the wagon each evening as 
long as they were needed in the garden. 

As Jet and Mother rode away from the camp they 
heard Tod ask: “Ma, can I go over to the slope and 
tell Pa and Nancy? They oughtn’t to have to wait 
till evenin’ for such good news.” 

Kutha picked his way over the top of the rise, 
and Jet looked back to see Tod running with all his 
might in the direction of the far slope. 

“Mother, it will be almost like a picnic,” Jet said, 
“having Tod and Nancy help us in the garden. Tod 
and I will work in the long rows of corn and pota- 
toes and use the hoes. We'll let the girls pull weeds 
in the short rows and beds. That will be easier.” 

“Working together will be nice,” Mother an- 
swered, “and you children may eat your noon meal 
out in the shade of the big tree.” 

Jet’s heart was singing when they stopped at the 
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shallows to let Kutha drink. His mother knew how 
to do so many things. She could always make people 
feel that they really mattered. His mother was the 
kindest woman in all the world. Why, she could— 

Jet’s hands gripped the rein and his body stiffened. 
Running Deer! Or was it Running Deer? It was 
Running Deer’s pony coming down the far bank. 
But who was riding the pony? It was an Indian, 
all right. He was wearing fringed leather chaps and 
a feather headdress. Jet opened his eyes wider and 
wider. The Indian’s face was painted! 

Mother saw the Indian too. Jet knew by the way 
her arms tightened at his waist. Then the Indian saw 
them. He stopped his horse short for a moment and 


looked at them. Then he turned quickly and rode 


back the way he had come. 

“Why, that was Running Deer!” Mother said. 
“I wonder why he didn’t come on down and 
talk with us?” 

“I—I don’t know,” Jet said huskily. Then he 
told Mother all about the quick, ugly scowl that 
had covered the Indian boy’s face like a dark 
cloud the day when Big Brother’s new horses 
had been caught; that Running Deer’s ill humor 
had apparently arisen because he thought Tod, 
being a stranger, would want pay for the help — 
he had given. He explained that Running Deer 
had gone home in a huff when Big Brother said 
that he would give Tod a lamb because he had 
ridden hard and helped them catch the horses. 

“That doesn’t sound like Running Deer,” 
Mother said quickly. “Every time I have seen the 


Indian boy he has been kind, almost shy. There must 
be some other reason for his behavior. Did Big 
Brother give the lamb to Tod?” 

“I’m sure he hasn’t yet,” Jet said. “Tod would 
have been so happy to have a lamb of his own that 
he would have told us all about it.” 

They rode home in silence. While Mother and 
Sarah finished preparing the noon meal, Jet went out 
and collected the two hoes, the rake, and the fork, all 
the garden implements that the family owned. He 
would prove to Mother that with Tod’s and Nancy’s 
help he and Sarah could put the garden in good 
condition. 

Tod and Nancy rode into the yard the next day 
before the morning chores were done. Tod ran to 
the spring with Jet when he went to fill the water 
buckets. Nancy stopped to exclaim over the zinnias, 
the four-o’clocks, and 
the _bachelor’s-buttons 
in Sarah’s flower bed. 
Then she swung Lonny 
on the grapevine swing 
under the big tree. 

When Sarah came 
out ready for work, she 
wore a sunbonnet tied 
under her chin, and a 
neatly made pair of 
half-mittens her 
hands. The half-mittens 
were made from pieces 
(Please turn to page 28) 
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By Bula Hahn 


“This heap of stones witnesses the good will that is between us.” 


— promised Jacob that if he would work for 
him seven years he would give him Rachel, 
Laban’s younger daughter, for a wife. Jacob loved 
Rachel dearly, so he consented to this arrangement. 
At the end of the seven years a large wedding feast 
was prepared. But when the priest had finished the 


ceremony and Jacob lifted the heavy veil to look at 


his wife’s face, he found that it was not Rachel 
whom he had married but Leah, Laban’s older 
daughter. 

“How could Laban, my own uncle, deceive me in 
this manner?” cried Jacob angry at heart. 

But the memory of his own deception must have 
reproached him. Had he not deceived his blind old 
father by covering himself with kidskins so that he 
would resemble his brother Esau, whose body was 
hairy? Had he not by this deceit stolen the blessing 
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that the old father wished to give to Esau, his first- 
born son? 

With a heavy heart Jacob faced his uncle. Laban 
said: “In our country one does not give the younger 
daughter in marriage before the older daughter is 
married. Work for me another seven years and you 
may have Rachel also for your wife.” (At that time 
men often had more than one wife.) 

Because Jacob’s love for Rachel was so great he 
worked for Laban another seven years. Again there 
was a wedding. This time Jacob married Rachel, 
whom he had loved for so long. 

Now that the fourteen years of service were over, 
Laban told Jacob that if he would stay on and work, 
he would give him a part of the increase of the 
flocks and herds. Jacob was to have all the stock that 
was born spotted. Laban was to keep all the stock 
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of solid color. Laban wanted to keep his two 
daughters near him, but he had also learned that the 
Lord blessed all that Jacob did, and so Laban wanted 
to keep him near him also. Under Jacob’s careful 
management Laban had become a very rich man. 

Jacob continued to live with his two wives on 
Laban’s land. But Laban never let Jacob forget that 
he had come to his home a penniless outcast. Laban 
was a harsh and sometimes cruel master, requiring 
long and hard tasks of Jacob. When the spotted 
stock, which was to have been Jacob’s share, increased 
exceedingly, Laban changed the terms of their agree- 
ment. He did this over and over again. 


After twenty years Jacob saw that his uncle no 
longer looked upon him with kindness. He then de- 
cided to take his two wives, their children, servants, 
and stock, and go back to his home in Canaan. The 
Lord said to Jacob, “Return to the land of your fa- 
thers, and I will be with you.” 

Jacob called Rachel and Leah into the field where 
he worked. He told them what 
the God of his fathers had put 
into his heart. They answered: 
“You have given our father 
what he asked in payment for 
us. Now you are free to do 
whatever God tells you to do.” 

It warmed Jacob’s heart to 
know that his two wives 
thought he had dealt justly with 
their father and that both of 
them were willing to go with near. 
him. But he also knew that 
Laban would try to prevent his 
going. So Jacob and his wives 
made plans to leave secretly. 

One day while Laban and his care. 
helpers were far away in the 
pastures shearing sheep, Jacob 
set his wives and children upon 
camels and they started out 
upon the journey to Canaan. 
Servants drove the cattle and 
other stock that Jacob consid- 
ered to be his share for the long 
years of work. 

For three days Laban did not 
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with us, 


over 


again, 


Amen. 
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Evening Prayer 


By Kate Marvin Preston 


Now the busy day is ended 
And the quiet night is here; 
Heavenly Father, we Thy 


To Thy loving heart draw 


All this day Thou hast been 
Constant was Thy tender 
Bless us all, our homes, our 


loved ones, 
Little children everywhere. 


When the restful night is 
And the morning comes 
Help us be as Thou would’st 


have us— 
Kind and loving, Lord. 


know that Jacob had fled. He was very angry when 
he found it out. He called together his brothers and 
servants and started out after Jacob. For seven days 
he followed the same trail that Jacob had taken. 
When he saw that Jacob had camped on the moun- 
tain of Gilead, he made camp on the mountain also. 
But in the night the Lord came to Laban and warned 
him; “Take heed how you approach Jacob that you 
do him no harm.” 

When it was morning, Laban came to Jacob’s tent 
and asked: “Why did you steal away secretly? That 
was very foolish. I could have kissed my daughters 
and their children good-by. And I might have sent 
all of you away with mirth and song.” 


Lf But Jacob was not de- 
ceived. He knew that 

Laban often said one 

thing and did another. 

“I could harm you 
greatly,” Laban said, “be- 
cause of what you have done to 
me. But the God of your fa- 
thers spoke to me in the night. 
Therefore let us make a prom- 
ise between us. You shall have 
no wives other than my 
daughters, and I will let you 
go in peace.” 

Jacob took a stone and set . 
it up for a pillar. Others of his 
company brought stones and 
they made a great heap. “Be- 
hold this heap of stones,” 
Jacob said to Laban. “It wit- 
nesses this day the good will 
that is between us. May the 
Lord watch between me and 
you while we are absent one 
from the other.” 

Laban then kissed his daugh- 
ters and their children, blessed 
them all, and returned to his 
home. Jacob and his company 
continued on their way to 
Canaan. But Jacob’s heart was 
troubled lest Esau should still 
be angry with him. He sent 
messengers ahead to tell Esau 
of his coming. 

“Say to my brother,” he com- 
manded them, “that I have 
lived with Laban until now. But if he is willing, I 
should like to return home with my wives and chil- 
dren. Say to him also that (Please turn to page 30) 
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Firemen 


By Wilma Dunkel (7 years) 
Grand Island, Nebr. 


Toot! Toot! The firemen are coming! 
Everyone else will be still. 

Engines and hose pass by 
Racing on up the hill. 


Toot! Toot! The fire is all over; 
Back to the station they go. 
I always stand on the edge of the 
curb, 
For one of the firemen I know. 


A Night of Magic 


By Ralph Seth Parker (8 years) 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

When the crickets sing and the frogs 
sing too, 

The fairies come out dancing; 

The moon shines bright, a beautiful 
sight ; 

All is a night of magic. 


A Little House 


By Nancy Matthews (9 years) 
Stockton, Calif. 
A little house with a little roof 
And a little chimney too; 
I live in it and love it 
Even though it isn’t new. 
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The Oriole 


By Bernice Duer ( < 
New Richmond, Wis. 
Have you ever heard of the oriole? 
His colors are very bright. 


His nest is made of grass and twigs; 
His work is done just right. 
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Editor’s Note: Last month we received 
a great many good stories and poems, 
and the judges were quite busy select- 
ing the best. A note from a teacher 
or one of your parents stating that the 
composition is original with you must 
be included with your contribution, 
otherwise the judges will not accept it. 
Copied material is always recognized 
and proper credit must be given in a 
later issue. This humiliates the sender 
and is embarrassing for us. 

Seasonal contributions should reach 
our office at least three months in ad- 
vance of the date for which they are 
intended, 

Address all letters to the Wee Wis- 
dom Writers’ Guild, 917 Tracy, Kansas 
City. Mo. Be sure to give your name, 
age, and address. A guild membership 
card is sent to each child whose com- 
position is published as well as a com- 
plimentary copy of the magazine in 
which it appears. We regret that we 
cannot acknowledge or return unused 
material. 


The Life of a Snowflake 


By Caroline —— (11 years) 
ille, Ohio 


Would you like to hear my life 
story? First I was a snowflake, Flut- 
tering down to the ground, I won- 
dered what I would be good for. I 
lighted in a tulip garden. I just lay 
there. Then many of my friends came. 
We had a good time talking over 
what we had seen on our trip from 
the sky. I told about two little children 
running around trying to catch me. 
One snowflake said he had seen some 
boys making a snowman, Finally the 
sun came out and [| had a hard fight 
keeping my shape. The sun won. I 
was melted and became a part of a 
drop of water. Then I soaked into 
the ground, I and other drops of 
water gave moisture to the tulip roots. 
Then I became a part of the tulip. 
Long months passed, One day I came 
out into the sunlight. I was part of 
the beautiful blossom! 


Nicky 
By Jacqueline Frost (10 years) 
Buhl, Idaho 
I have a little dog; his name is Nicky. 
He tries to eat my candy and gets all 
sticky. 
ba I go to school he cries all the 
But when I come back he always 
wants to play; 
He hops and jumps and runs all 
around; 
He chases cats that are on the ground. 
He takes his food right off his paper 
And causes Mother a lot of labor. 
When he stretches it’s a funny sight; 
You should come to our house to see 
what it’s like. 
He wrinkles up his nose—you think 
he’s going to sneeze— 
And when I am doing something he 
always tries to tease. 


Books 


By Pauline Jane Buskirk (11 years) 
Jamestown, Ohio 

I like to read all kinds of books; 

It doesn’t matter how they look. 

I get all kinds, big and small; 

But it doesn’t matter, I like them all. 
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Autumn 


By Donald W. Seaton (13 years) 
Hancock, Mich. 


Red and yellow, orange and brown, 
Autumn leaves come swirling down, 
Covering up our earth so bright 

Ere the snow comes soft and white. 


The birds are flying by tens and twos; 

They look like a rainbow of many 
hues. 

The wind turns sharp, It’s often cold. 

The birds that stay are really bold! 
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My Little Brother 
Polly Hackney (13 


I have a little brother 
Who is always tagging me. 
His feet get wet and muddy; 
His face is a fright to see! 


He has a little wagon 
He’s always working on; 

But when there’s any real work to do 
My little brother’s gone. 


He is my mother’s baby, 
Her youngest child, you see; 
And when his hair is left uncombed 
The blame is put on me. 


The Librarian 


By Claire Stanton (8 es 
Washington, D. C. 


I am a librarian and I give to you 
books of all kinds; 

Some contain stories and some con- 
tain rhymes. 

If you want a library card just come 
to me; 

Lots of books you will soon see. 

The library is open on all kinds of 
days, 

And you can help me in many ways. 

When you come in to get some books 

Be very neat and clean in looks. 

A library is not a place for laughter 
and noise; 

It is a place for nice girls and boys. 

Reading good books will give you 
good training; 

So come in whether the sun shines 
or it’s raining. 
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The Miller 


By Kenneth Wood (11 years) 
Wilson’s Mills, N. C. 

There is an old miller who lives by 
the mill. 

He grinds the corn with an honest 
will. 

You can hear the roar of the old mill 
rock 


As the water trickles beneath the 
block. 

He grinds and grinds all day lon 

And hums the tune of an old, ol 
song. 

When the sun is setting low 

He has finished his work and is ready 
to go. 


Imagination 


By Laura Bray (12 years) 
High River, Alta., Canada 


I love to sit beneath a tree 
And watch the clouds go by, 
Or listen to the happy birds, 
Or watch them as they fly. 


Birds sing of sweet and cheerful 
things 
And great adventures too. 
Your imagination’s likely 
To get the best of you. 


You're riding through a shady lane 
Or swimming in a stream, 

And then you're traveling in a ship— 
Oh, how the waters gleam! 


Imagining is lots of fun 
As I sit beneath the trees 
And watch the bright and cheerful 
birds 
And busy little bees. 
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A Mysterious Mouse 


By Lois Ann Chlopan (10 years) 

Detroit, Mich. 

“Squeak, squeak,” goes the mouse, 

Mother says, “It’s in this house!” 

Silently we stand about 

To see where the mouse comes out. 

Accidentally Susie moves. 

“Squeak, squeak”—’tis Susie’s shoes! 


Our Goose 


By Billy Ivers (8 years) 
Grand Island, Nebr. 
We have a great big goose; 
We got him for Thanksgiving. 
We couldn’t bear to kill him, 
And so he still is living. 


My Little Paintbrush 
By Jayne Allen (5 years) 
Miami, Fla. 
I have a little paintbrush; 
It’s lovely as can be. 


It wants to paint for someone; 
It wants to paint for me. 


What Prayer Means to Me 


By Johanne B. Brown (11 years) 
Westmount, Que., Canada 


What is prayer? Prayer is talking 
to God and listening to His advice. 

Every prayer ought to have four 
parts. The first part should give 
thanks. We usually ask God for a 
great many things, and many times 
we ask more than we thank. We 
ought always to begin a prayer by 
thanking God for our many blessings. 

Second, we ought to ask forgiveness. 
We often are mean to others, but we 
do not think what we are saying at 
the time. Then we cannot take it 
back. We should ask God to forgive 
us, because if we are mean to others 
it is like being mean to God Himself. 

Third, we ought to ask. Some peo- 
ple ask as follows: “God, make me 
find ten dollars.” We ought to say, 
“God, help us to be kind and good.” 

After we have finished saying our 
prayers we ought to stay quiet for a 
few minutes to see if God has any- 
thing to say to us. If we feel sick and 
ask God to make us well we ought to 
listen. In this way God can tell us 
what to do for ourselves, 

I think that prayer is a very thought- 
ful time, a time when we can think 
over the things that we have done and 
ask God to forgive us and tell us how 
to be better. 

I have many prayers that I like. My 
favorites are The Prayer of Faith, 
“Now I Lay Me Down to Sleep,” and 
“God Bless Mother and Daddy.” 

Singing hymns is also a very good 
way of praying. There are many won- 
derful hymns. Some are taken from 
the Psalms and others are based on 
historical facts. 


Spring 


By Enes Mitchell (12 years) 
Esquimalt, B. C., Canada 


The = tree spreads its blossoming 
ughs 
Amid the air of spring, 
When everyone has a happy heart 
And birds begin to sing. 


’Tis then the flowers are in bloom, 
"Tis then the leaves are green; 
Tis then new hope springs in the 
heart 
And all new life is seen. 
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An Aesop's Fable 
Retold by Grace Wilson Stewart 


IMMY, the mouse, looked out of his house 
one spring morning. 

“Matty,” he said to his wife, whose name was 
Mathilda. “Matty, I won’t be home to lunch.” 
Then he scampered off through the meadow, 
combing his whiskers on the soft new blades 
of grass as he ran. 

At the edge of the meadow the forest began. 
It was a darkish place, with trees so tall and so 
big around that Timmy could not look at more 
than one at a time. 

“This is no place for a small mouse,” he 
whispered to himself, “I suppose I ought to 
know better.”” And then because it was spring, 
when it often seems foolish to know better, he 
went into the forest. 

Farther and farther he ran, enjoying the dim, 
secluded bigness of the forest and the strange, 
sweet smell of the earth. Presently he bumped 
against something warm. It was an immense 
mouth with huge whiskers. He sniffed a little 
sniff. A great nose sniffed back. Such a sniff! 
Timmy fell on his nose, dusted himself off, and 
said in his most polite squeak, “‘So sorry.” 

Suddenly he found himself under a great 
paw. 

“What are you doing here?” roared the big 
animal. 

“J—j—just looking,” stammered Timmy, in 
a frightened whisper. 

“Nobody ever just looks at a lion!” 

“L—l—lion?” Timmy was horrified. Then 
he saw the tremendous paw, the mane, the 
eyes. Yes, it was a lion. No doubt about that. 

“P—p—please,” begged Timmy, “p—p— 
please, Mr. Lion, don’t eat me. I have a wife 
and little ones.” 

“So have I. What of that?” 

“But I am not worth eating. I am so small, 
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“Matty, I won’t be home to 
lunch.” Then Timmy scam- 
pered off through the meadow 


Timmy knew what to do. He began 
to nibble at one of the ropes 
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and such an inconvenient shape for one bite.” 
Timmy shuddered at the thought. 

“True. What of that?” 

“P—please, Mr. Lion, I will do anything for 
you if you will let me go.” 

“Haw, haw, haw!” roared the lion, vastly 
amused. “You do anything for me?” 

“Something small of course, some little thing 
that might help you.” 

“Nothing!” roared the lion. “You could do 
nothing for me. Not even make a good meal 
for me. Now, be off with you!” 

The lion sprang to his feet and was gone in 
a few bounds. Timmy crept under a stone to 
straighten his whiskers and smooth his coat. 

“What shall I do now?” he asked himself. 
“It is too early to go home. If I go home to 
lunch I shall have to tell Matty where I have 
been and what almost happened. Indeed,” he 
thought, “what certainly would have happened 
if lions did not think mice too small to bother 
with!” 

No, he would not enjoy telling Mathilda 
that. Mathilda thought he was a fine-sized 
mouse. It was all rather upsetting. 

Suddenly a terrific roar echoed through the 
forest. Timmy cowered under his stone. Then 
he heard it again. The birds began to scold and 
chatter. Soon the whole forest was alive with 
the news: 

“Lion is caught! He is in a trap! The men will 


“Just a friend of mine,” said Timmy, twirl- 
ing his whiskers with an extra flourish 


come for him! He is caught, caught, caught!” 

Timmy began to feel better. He came out of 
his hiding place. Then he heard the lion again. 
But it was not a roar; it was a whimper. 

“Help me! Help me, brothers of the forest!” 

Nobody paid any attention to him. 

“Help me! Help me, brothers,” whimpered ° 
the lion softly. 

Timmy did not feel better any more. He was 
sad. He knew how the lion felt. He went nearer. 
There, caught in a net of ropes, was the lion. 
Timmy knew what to do. He began to nibble 
at one of the ropes. The lion looked around. 

“What, you again? Coming to the rescue, I 
suppose,” he growled. 

“T'll try,” said Timmy, and he settled down 
to gnaw at the ropes. 

As the shadows grew long, back at home 
Mathilda and the children waited anxiously. 
She helped them wash their paws and comb 
their whiskers, and then asked, ‘““What can be 
keeping your father?” 

“Maybe he has found some corn,” said one. 

“Or some wheat,” said another. 

“Maybe he met a lion,” said another, just 
for fun. 

“Hush,” said Mathilda. ‘Never say such a 
thing. Of course not!” (Please turn to page 32) 
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TORM clouds rolled out of the west. They 
blackened the late afternoon sun, making it look 
like a broken red plate. The sky that had been a 
smiling blue lowered threateningly, but Kegs did 
not know this. He was with the other Spartans and 
their teacher in the heart of Stanton’s Wood, eating 
the picnic lunch they had spread under the inter- 
lacing limbs of the trees. 

Kegs’s small brown burro, tied to a sprawling 
oak, shook his head so that his halter rope rasped 
against the rough bark and his saddle bags swayed 
with the burden of early spring plants that the 
Spartans had been gathering for Miss Morgan’s 
class in nature study. 

“Be still, Surprise!” Kegs called as he reached for 
another sandwich. “You're a nuisance!” 

A huge drop of rain splattered down on his 
eager hand, and he looked up dismayed. 

“It’s raining!” he cried. ‘See how dark it is!” 

The others looked up too. 

“No rain hit me!” Red sang out. “And nothing's 
going to keep me away from that chocolate cake!” 

The burro brayed and reared against his halter. 

“Surprise has acted funny all afternoon!” Chink 
declared. “It wasn’t such a good idea, bringing him 
in here to carry our stuff. He’s bothered us a lot!” 

Bob rose from behind the jug of lemonade. 

“Animals have instincts that'll tell us a lot if we'll 
pay attention to them,” he said. “Surprise is telling 
us that we're going to have a real storm!” 

Kegs and Bob started toward the burro, just as 
the rain rattled down. Heavy as hailstones, it came 
faster with each second, ruining the picnic lunch 
and throwing everything into confusion. 

Miss Morgan tried to direct the class calmly. 

“A storm’s nothing to be afraid of,” she said. “But 
we don’t want to get wet and chilled. And if it 
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brings lightning and wind, there are better places to 
be than in the timber.” 

David and Coralee rolled up the tablecloth and 
threw it in a loop over Andy’s shoulders for him 
to carry. Chink and David gathered up the baskets. 
Kegs untied Surprise, and Miss Morgan and Bob 
tried to rearrange his pack so that the bursting 
pussy willows and the bristling redbud would not 
be damaged when the burro went under the low- 
hanging branches. 

“If we cut through here, we'll come out in the 
fields close to where I left the car,” said Miss 
Morgan. “I'll lead the way, and you can keep close 
together. Hurry, all of you!” 

Kegs and Bob put Surprise at the end of the line. 
Early in the afternoon, when they left school, the 
two boys had taken a short cut, leading the burro to 
the spring where they had met the others. But they 
knew the advantages of keeping close to the others 
as long as they were in the woods. It was rapidly 
growing as dark as night, and the ground was al- 
ready slick with rain. 

“This is awful!” Kegs heard Chink mutter. “We 
shouldn’t have come!” 

“There’s nothing to be afraid of,” said David. 
“And it’s not our fault that the storm came so 
suddenly.” 

They stumbled on in silence. Coralee’s blue dress 
that had looked so fresh and crisp earlier in the 
day now hung limp and wet, but its brightness 
was easy to follow in the gloom. 

Bob said in a low voice: “Do you think we're 
going the right way? If we are, we ought to come 
out of here soon.” 

Kegs panted: “Don’t ask me where we are! If 
David hadn’t broken his compass, he could lead 
us home.” 
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In the ravine beside them, water rushed and 
gurgled. It trickled down the banks above them, 
and now and then Surprise’s sharp hoofs slipped 
from the trail to strike fire from half-hidden stones 
and throw mud on Kegs and Bob. 

Miss Morgan stopped on a steep upgrade. Her 
face looked dim in the half-light, and she seemed 
distressed. 

“Is everyone here?” she called. “It’s so dark, I 
can’t be sure. Begin numbering, please, straight 
back.” 

Numbers jumped from voice to voice down the 
slope. 

*Good!” she said when Kegs shouted number 
seven above the noise of the water and the rumble 
of distant thunder. “We'll go on. Guide yourselves 
by the one just ahead.” 

Kegs and Bob each kept a hand on Surprise’s 
halter. Each steadied and quieted the little burro 
when he shied at the sudden shock of the thunder 
that was rolling closer and louder, or the flash of 
lightning that cut through the gloom, and each 
wished that Surprise had been left at home. 

“These trees are marks for lightning,’ Andy 
said. 

David answered: “It seems to me that the wind’s 
rising. If—oh, well, there’s no sense in being afraid. 


“Be still, Surprise!” Kegs called as he reached for 
another sandwich 
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“Does anyone know where we are?” Miss Morgan asked 


We're all doing the best we can. Nobody could ask 
any more.” 
“Sure, we're doing the best we can—even Sur- 
prise,” Kegs repeated to Bob. “And we don’t have 
to be frightened anyway because God is our help in 

every need!” 

About them swelled an eerie whistling. Above 
them the smaller branches rubbed one another in 
dull complaint. 

“We're out!” Miss Morgan cried triumphantly. 

Kegs followed Surprise into a world that looked 
unfamiliar. He blinked and stared, trying to pierce 
the darkness that surrounded them; but he could 
see nothing to tell him where they were, not even 
the car Miss Morgan always drove. 

“Does anyone know where we are?” Miss Mor- 
gan asked. “I thought we'd come out on the logging 
road.” 

No one answered. 

Kegs looked at Bob, but it was so dark that he 
could not see clearly enough to know what Bob was 
thinking. But he suspected that Bob was wondering 
who was going to lead them home, now that Miss 
Morgan did not know which way to go. 

Behind them the woodland began to moan and 
crackle with splintering wood. 


“The wind is growing stronger,’ Miss Morgan 
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said. “Let's go farther from the 
timber.” 

Kegs pulled on Surprise’s hal- 
ter. They moved slowly forward, 
feeling their way in the darkness. 
After some fifty uncertain steps, 
Miss Morgan stopped again. She 
tried to speak, but the wind was 
shrilling so that she could not be 
heard. 

She spoke to Chink, and he 
passed her words along at a shout. 

“Sit down or lie down! We'll 
be safe that way. We can’t get 
any wetter and this wind is so 
strong we can’t make any head- 
way against it.” 

Kegs dropped to the ground. 

The wind in the trees was roar- 
ing now. When a tree fell, it went 
down with a report like that of a 
gunshot. He could feel the wind 
tear at him like millions of ruth- 
less giant fingers, and he was glad 
he could cling to the earth. 

Surprise, his tail drawn between 
his legs and his head low, drooped 
under the sting of the wind-driven 
rain. 

“I’m getting really cold!” Bob 
called to Kegs. “We ought to be 
figuring some way to get home.” 

“In the dark—with all this 
wind?” Kegs scoffed. ‘Besides, no 
one knows which way to start!” 

“I’ve got an idea,” Bob an- 
swered. “I'll crawl up and see if 
Miss Morgan thinks it will work.” 

“Keep in touching distance!” 
Kegs warned him. “We don’t 
want to lose you!” 

Minutes later, when the wind 
had abated somewhat, Bob strug- 
gled back, followed by Miss Mor- 
gan. She said nothing. She merely 
settled against the ground and 
waited. 

“The wind’s still too strong,” 
Bob told him. 

More minutes passed. They 
seemed hours. Kegs too was feel- 
ing the chill of early March. The 
wind against his wet clothing was 
like ice. 
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The rain stopped suddenly and 
the wind sank to a moan. 

Miss Morgan rose. 

“All right, Bob,” she said. 
“Anything will be better than shiv- 
ering here.” 

“Drop the halter rope, Kegs,” 
Bob suggested. ‘““Take Surprise by 
the tail. He’s used to it. Stand 
back a little. If he doesn’t start, I’ll 
thump him lightly on the side. Let 
him take his own way. He’s hun- 
gty, and he'll almost surely take 
us to his stable door.” 

“He'll most likely run away 
with our collection,” Kegs grum- 
bled. But he did as Bob suggested. 

Nothing happened. Surprise just 
stood, drooping and unhappy, 
with the rain dripping from his 
head and tail and from under his 
barrel. 


Happy Thoughts 


If you will memorize the happy thought 

for the week you will find it helpful. 

Say it when you first wake up in the 

morning and repeat it to yourself each 

time you think of it through the day. 
For the week of March 1 


I believe in God as my life un- 
failing. 
For the week of March 8 
I believe in God as my health 


unfailing. 


For the week of March 15 
I believe in God as my joy un- 


failing. 
For the week of March 22 
I believe in God as my strength 
unfailing. 
For the week of March 29 


I believe in God as my good un- 
failing. 


“Here, Bob,” said Kegs with a 
sudden grin. “You stand here. I'll 
talk burro talk to him.” 

Kegs began speaking in a low 
voice into Surprise’s uninterested 
ear. The ear twitched with annoy- 
ance, but Kegs kept on. 

“What do you say we go home, 
old boy? Oats? Aren’t you hungry, 
old boy? What do you say to a 
little dinner? Dinner? Oats?” 

The burro’s head lifted. His 
ear twitched again, and he moved 
from one side to the other, draw- 
ing a breath that swelled his sides. 

“Oats! Dinner! What do you 
say?” Kegs repeated enthusiasti- 
cally. 

Surprise blew out his breath in 
a great gust and lurched forward. 

“Let’s go!” Bob chortled. ‘‘Ev- 
eryone hang on! Follow the 
leader!” 

So they went through the dark- 
ness, a wavering line buffeted by 
the wind. 

“T do hope he knows where he’s 
going!” Kegs whispered to Bob. 
“I wouldn’t want to walk around 
here all night with my teeth chat- 
tering. I might not have any by 
morning!” 

“See!” Bob exclaimed. “On our 
right!” 

Kegs looked. A tiny light twin- 
kled in the distance, flickering on 
and off. 

“It’s a light your mother has put 
in your living-room window,” said 
Bob. “The big walnut tree that 
grows in front breaks our vision 
now and then, but we're going 
home!” 

The Spartans behind caught the 
words and sent up a cheer, but 
Kegs crept forward to throw an 
arm about Surprise’s neck. 

“You and your animal instincts 
have taught me a lot, old boy,” he 
said. “In different troubles, we 
need different leaders, but who 
would have thought of God’s us- 
ing you to get us out of that fix!” 
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AN you imagine 

what it would be 
like to live in a world 
without sugar? There 
would be no candy, no 
sugar for our fruit or 
breakfast cereal, no 
cakes or pastries, no 
sweetened cocoa. We 
would not like that, 
would we? Sometimes we get so 
used to common, everyday things 
such as sugar that we forget what 
it would be like to do without 
them. 

The sugar on your table may 
have come a long way. It is either 
cane or beet sugar. If it is cane 
sugar it came from long, bamboo- 
like stalks that grow in the damp, 
tropical climate of Cuba, the 
Philippines, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, 
India, Java, and the States of 
Louisiana and Florida. 

If it is beet sugar it is made from 
large sugar beets grown in the 
colder, drier climate of States like 
Idaho, Colorado, and Montana. 

Cuba, Hawaii, the Philippines, 
and Puerto Rico supply most of 
the cane sugar that is used in the 
United States. The sugar industry 
is practically the only large in- 
dustry in Cuba. A great many of 
the Cuban people earn their liv- 
ing by raising sugar cane or by 
working in the mills that crush 
the sweet juice out of the cane. 

If there were no sugar, there 
would be no work for a great 
many Cubans. Therefore we can 
understand why Cuba printed a 
whole set of postage stamps in 
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Our Stamp Collectors 
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* 1935 to commemorate 

the four-hundredth an- 
 niversary of the raising 
of sugar cane in Cuba. 
Three of these stamps 
illustrate our page this 
month and tell us the 
story of the sugar in- 
dustry in Cuba. All the 
stamps carry the date 
1535 as well as 1935, because 
1535 is the date when sugar cane 
is first thought to have been 
brought into Cuba. Of course 
sugar had been known to men 
long before that. In fact cane was 
grown in India and China many 
centuries earlier. But this was the 
first time it had been introduced 
into the New World. 

Sugar cane is a grass, a distant 
cousin of the grass that grows on 
our lawns and in our parks. But 
it grows to an enormous height, 
averaging about twelve feet. That 
is twice as tall as a tall man. The 
stalks are long and have but few 
leaves. You can see some on the 
one-centavo stamp. The sugar of 
course is hidden in the stalks. 
When the cane is fully grown, the 
stalks are cut and taken to the 
sugar mill. There they are crushed 
between heavy rollers that press 
out all the sweet juice. In the old 
days these mills were crude. Men 
fed the stalks into rollers by hand, 
while the mill was slowly turned 
by oxen hitched to long poles. 
The two-centavo stamp shows you 
how such a mill looked. 

When the juice first comes out 
of the cane it is thin and watery. 


If you travel in Florida or 
Louisiana or Cuba at the right 
time of the year, you may have an 
opportunity (as I have had) to 
stop and drink some of this raw 
cane juice from the little mill of 
some farmer who is making sugar 
on his own farm in just such a 
crude, old-fashioned cane mill as 
that pictured on the stamp. 

After the farmer has pressed 
out the juice, he boils it in a big 
kettle over a wood fire in his yard. 
This makes the juice gradually 
thicken until he has a heavy syrup 
that can be put into bottles and 
kept for sweetening many things. 

Of course the sugar-cane mills 
of today, like everything else, have 
been improved. They are often 
large, neat, clean buildings. Most 
of the work done formerly by men 
or oxen is now done by machines. 
They do the same thing as the old 
hand mills, only in a much bigger 
way. Immense rollers crush the 
juice out of the cane. Then the 
juice is boiled in huge vats until 
it is ready for shipment to refin- 
eries, where it is boiled still more ° 
and then evaporated to make the 
snowy crystals that we use. 

No wonder Cuba is proud of 
her sugar industry and the big, 
new plants like the one pictured 
on the five-centavo stamp. We 
stamp collectors who have a 
“sweet tooth” can say, “Hurrah 
for Cuba and her sugar!” 
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Our New Sister 
By Nona Keen Duffy 


We have a little sister; 
Her wrinkled face is red; 
She puckers up her eyelids; 
She can’t hold up her head. 


Jane and I are happy— 
She’s such a little pet! 

We want to get acquainted, 
But she can’t see us yet! 
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Dear Boosters: 

Here is the true story of little Billy, who knew how to help others: 

Billy and Tommy had been the best of friends and playmates for a long time. 
When Tommy became ill and had to stay in bed, Billy missed him very much. 
Every day he went to see Tommy and played with him. 

Late one afternoon Billy hurried up the back steps and rushed into the 
kitchen where Mother was preparing dinner. 

“Mm! Something smells good,” he said, sniffing here and there with his 
wrinkled little nose. “Must be baked apples with cinnamon.” 

“Right!” laughed Mother. “You have a good nose!” Then she asked 
cheerfully, ‘““How’s Tommy ?” 

“Oh, Mother, Tommy is getting well!” Billy replied with enthusiasm. ‘The 
doctor was in today, and he said Tommy would be walking again soon. He said, 
‘Billy is the best medicine you can have, Tommy.’ Mother, do you really think 
I am helping Tommy to get well?” 

“I’m sure you are,” Mother answered. “What did you do today?” 

“Well, this morning I helped Tommy to make an airplane. This after- 
noon Tommy’s mother let me take his bicycle up to his room so he could 
watch me clean and oil it. I spread papers on the floor and was careful not to 
get dirt or oil on anything. I told Tommy I was getting the bicycle ready for 
him to ride, and that made him happy.” Billy thought a moment, then added: 
“And, Mother, I prayed for Tommy too. I said The Prayer of Faith for him, 
just as you and I do every evening: 

‘God is your health, you can’t be sick; 

God is your strength, unfailing, quick.’ 
You know, Mother,” Billy went on, “sometimes I think Tommy is already 
well, because he forgets about being sick, and laughs and has a lot of fun.” 

“He will forget it completely one of these days,” Mother said reassuringly. 
a keep on praying for Tommy until he realizes that he is God's perfect 
child.” 

“But we know it now, don’t we, Mother?” Billy said softly. “And our 
knowing it is helping to make Tommy strong and well again,” he finished 
happily. In a short while Tommy was out of bed and strong enough to take 
trips in the family car. What fun he and Billy had during the warm summer 
days! They went on picnics and “treasure hunts,” adding to their nature col- 
lection many interesting specimens they found at the beach and over the coun- 
tryside. 

By September Tommy was fully recovered, and he entered school with his 
own classmates. As Billy sat across the aisle from his friend and saw the brown, 
sturdy, happy little boy that Tommy had become, a big feeling of joy filled 
his heart, and under his breath he whispered: “Thank You, Father, for showing 
me so many ways to help Tommy, I’m so glad he’s well again, because I love 
him very much!” 


The letters from you Booster just as little Billy did. In the 
boys and girls show that you are first two letters Marilyn and Betty 
finding many ways to help others, tell how they prayed for a boy 
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and a young man who had been 
injured. 

Dear Secretary: The Prayer of Faith 
has helped me very much. The other 
day a boy fell out of a tree and was so 
badly hurt that he had to go to the 
hospital. He lives near me and is a 
very close friend. I said The Prayer 
of Faith for him, and now he is back 
home and almost ready to start to 
school again. I feel sure the prayer 
helped him.—Marilyn Loeffert. 


Dear Secretary: Last night I heard 
that a young man had been hurt by a 
hayloader. He was on the prongs try- 
ing to pull loose some hay that was 
caught. No one was holding the 
horses and suddenly they started to 
run. The young man fell under the 
prongs and his body was cut in sev- 
eral places. 

As soon as I heard what had hap- 
pened to the young man F rap for 
him. This morning I called his sister 
to ask how he was, and she said he 
was much better. 

Now more than ever before I believe 
these lines of The Prayer of Faith: 
“God is my all, I know no fear, 

Since God and love and Truth are 
here.” —Betty Pudney. 
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Matilu’s letter reminds us that 
we should remember to pray for 
ourselves as well as others when 
we need healing or have some 
other problem to meet. 


Dear Secretary: Not long ago | 
came in contact with some poison ivy. 


’ At first I didn’t know what it was. It 


began to spread, and Mother wanted 
to take me to a doctor. My skin was 
bothering me so that I didn’t want to 
go out in the heat, so we didn’t go 
to the doctor. But I did say The 
Prayer of Faith over and over. | 
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hadn’t been sleeping well since my 
skin started to bother me, but after 
I had said The Prayer of Faith I rested 
much better. The poison ivy stopped 
spreading and was soon cleared up. 

I thank you for The Prayer of 
Faith card. I am going to frame it and 
put it where I can see it the last thing 
at might and the first thing in the 
morning. 

I think every WeEE Wispom sub- 
scriber should belong to the Good 
Words Booster Club. It would help 
all of them, I know.—Matilu Griffin. 


There are other ways to help 
people besides praying for them. 
After you read Dorothy’s letter 


trying to be a good Booster, and The 
Prayer of Faith helps me in all that I 
do. I think it is a beautiful prayer. 
Just the other day I was doing Red 
Cross work and found it difficult. I 
said the line “God is my help in 
every need” several times. Then I 
found the mistake I had made and 
was able to finish my work correctly. 
I hope all Boosters get along as well 
as I do.—Eva Bailie (Canada). 


The purpose of the Good Words 
Booster Club is to help boys and 
girls speak good words, think good 
thoughts, and do good deeds. If you 
should like to become a member of 
the Booster Club, just address your let- 


HELPING OTHERS 


Oh, I am a merry Booster! 


I work and smile and pray 
And help others to be happy 
All through the livelong day. 


you will agree that she did a kind 
and loving thing for someone she 
didn’t even know. 

Dear Secretary: 1 want to tell you 
about one of the good deeds I did this 
month, One evening when I was go- 
ing to the grocery store, I saw a letter 
lying in the street near the curb. It 
was addressed, sealed, and had a 
stamp on it, so I went out of my 
way a few blocks and found a mailbox 
and dropped the letter in it. I knew 
whoever had written the letter would 
want it delivered.—Dorothy A. Black. 
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In work such as that done by the 
Red Cross, we have an oppor- 
tunity to do something that will 
benefit many people. Eva finds 
that prayer helps her as she does 
her bit. 

Dear Secretary: 1 have been getti 
Wee Wisdom ‘ot about 
now, and I enjoy it very much. I am 
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ter: Secretary, 917 Tracy Ave., Kansas 
City, Missouri. She will send you an 
application blank. 

Booster Club pins, on which is en- 
graved the likeness of the three wise 
monkeys, may be purchased for twenty- 
five cents each. The monkeys stand for 
“I see no evil,” “I hear no evil,” “I 
speak no evil.” A Booster may earn his 
pin by sending in one subscription for 
Wee Wispom other than his own and 
by writing to the secretary each month 
for four months. This does not mean 
that you must quit writing after you 
have earned your pin. The secretary 
will be glad to have as many more 
letters from you as you care to write. 

Boosters who wish prayers for them- 
selves or for others may write to the 
secretary. She will see that all requests 
for prayers are handed to Silent Unity, 
a group of workers at Unity School 
who pray for those who need help. 


Let’s make March a happy 
month. 
Secretary. 


READERS WHO WANT YOU TO 
WRITE TO THEM 


Editor's Note: Some of our pen 
pals, especially those in foreign coun- 
tries, write us that they have received 
so many letters that they cannot an- 
swer all of them. They have asked us 
to thank all the friends who wrote 
to them and to explain that they could 
not answer all the letters. If you have 
not received a reply to your letter, 
please choose another name and write 
again. You are sure to make some in- 
teresting friends if you keep trying. 

Vesta Porter (15), 45 E. Ridge 
St., Carlisle, Pa.; Ruth Jensen (15), 
Amoret, Mo.; Myrtle Chappell (8), 
4613 Parrish St., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Lorna M. Anderson (13), c/o 
George Anderson, Fonda, Iowa; 
Dolores Johnson (12), c/o Alvin 
Johnson, Pocahontas, Iowa; Jean 
Ann Lemon (13) and Dorothy 
Lemon (10), 106 N. 22d St., Bir- 
mingham, Ala.; Ruth M. Field (14), 
777 Delmas Ave., San Jose, Calif.; 
Norma L. Crawford (14), Rte. 2, 
Vine Grove, Ky.; Greta Rohrscheib 
(12), Ila May Rohrscheib (10), and 
Patricia Schreiner (11), all of Rte. 1, 
Mondovi, Wis.; Nancy Nichols (10), 
516 E. Pierce St., Luling, Tex.; Eliza- 
beth Wagner (13), Nueva Casas 


Grandes, Chihuahua, Mexico; Patsy | 


Weatherhead (11), Lythem Rd., Ar- 
nold High School, Blackpool, South 
Shore, Lancs., England; Ivy Ellis Day 
(14), Rte. 1, Box 63, Kentwood, La.; 
Carolyn Thomasson (11) and Betsy 
Thomasson (8), Winona, W. Va.; 
Ruth Markovitz (13), Box 234, W. 
Newton, Pa.; Joyce Hartung (12), 
598 E. Main St., Harbor Springs, 
Mich.; Ken Wheeler (12), 1915 Tyler 
St., Amarillo, Tex.; Lois Sorteberg 
(12), 417 E. 2d St., Canton, S. Dak.; 
Anne McGrath (11), 1340 Frist Ave. 
N., Fargo, N. Dak.; Jean McGourty 
(7), 7 Glenbrook Rd., Stamford, 
Conn.; Daisy M. Tunnell (14), Rte. 
1, Corryton, Tenn.; Calvin Grasse 
(14), S. Main St., Limestone, Maine; 
Barbara Harris (12), Rte. 3, Grygla, 
Minn.; Kenneth Olson (10), 91 
Manawagonish, Fairville, N. B., Can- 
ada; Elaine Harris (13), Rte. 1, 
Bethel, Kans.; June Bailey (12), Casey 
Creek, Ky.; June Kelso (11), Junction 
City, Oreg.; George Stuart (13) and 
Georgia Stuart (13), Rte. 2, Brook- 
field, Mo.; Obra J. Moore, Jr. (8), 
Rte. 2, Box 36A, Oakwood, Tex.; 
Elinor Le Vine (7), 78 Browne St., 
Brookline, Mass. 
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On the Dot of 
Four 


(Continued from page 9) 


foreman, Bobby thought. Then he 
brightened. Now here was a real 
responsibility. Here was some- 
thing that needed doing. I'll go 
get him, Bobby decided quickly. 
So Bobby ran panting back up 
the road, full of business this time. 
“Quick, Mr. Foreman!” he 
gasped, all out of breath. 


“What, you here again?” asked 
the foreman, not bothering to 
look around. “Thought I told you 
to run along.” 

“You did, and I did,” answered 
Bobby politely; “but they need 
you down there dreadfully.” 

The foreman turned at that. 

“Huh?” he grunted. “Who 
needs me?” 


“Your men. Down the new 
road. The tractor is upset and the 
men don’t know what to do.” 

“That so?” The foreman was 
excited now. “I'll go right away.” 

He stopped, looked at his 
watch, and then said: ‘But I can’t 
go right now. It’s nearly four 
o'clock, and the whistle must be 
blown at four.” He hesitated, 
looking thoughtfully at the work- 
ers on the other side of the 
reservoir. 

Bobby gulped and took a deep 
breath. “I could do it for you,” 
he said in a very small voice, hop- 
ing so hard he thought he would 
burst. 

The foreman looked at Bobby 
doubtfully. “You're pretty small,” 
he pondered. “Do you think you 
could be sure to do it just on the 
dot of four—not a minute sooner 
or later?” 

The foreman, Bobby could 
plainly see, was weakening. 
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“Oh, yes!” answered Bobby, 
eager and anxious. 

The foreman had to make up 
his mind in a hurry, for back there 
in the ditch, kicking up its heels, 
lay the tractor, and the men were 
supposed to quit at four. He spoke 
quickly: “All right, then. Here’s 
my watch. Here’s the rope that 
blows the whistle. Don’t forget.” 
And with that he went hurrying 
down the road and disappeared 
around the bend. 

Bobby looked at the watch. My, 
the minute hand seemed to move 
slowly! A rabbit scurried across 
the road. It would be fun to chase 
him, thought Bobby. But then he 
remembered his responsibility! He 
turned his back on the rabbit and 
stared hard at the watch. At last 
the hand was right on the dot of 
four. Bobby grabbed the rope and 
pulled hard. 

“TOOT!” went the whistle, 
long and loud. It was a beautiful 
noise. And with that the dredger 
stopped dredging, the steam 
shovel stopped shoveling, the ce- 
ment mixer stopped mixing, and 
all the workers gathered up their 
picks and shovels and wheelbar- 
rows and started for the tool 
sheds. A few moments later the 
tractor snorted and sputtered back 
up the road, with the foreman 
in the driver’s seat. 

“I tooted it, Mr. Foreman,” 
Bobby called to him, very much 
pleased with himself. “Right on 
the dot of four.” He ran to the 
foreman and handed him his 
watch. 

“Thank you,” said the foreman, 
smiling once more. “You are a 
responsible person. You did your 
job well.” 

Bobby beamed. “Well, good 
night, boss,” he said proudly. 

Bobby started for home. As he 
passed a at Work” sign he 
puffed out his chest. He too had 
been a “man at work.” He was a 
responsible person! 
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Jumping Jocko 


Sketch for toy sent in by Gloria Bercerra (11 years), 48 W. 92d St., New York, N. Y. 


Drawing and directions by Dorothy Jean Perdew 


HE materials and tools required for making 

Jumping Jocko are scissors, pencil, crayons or 
water colors, coping saw, light wire or hairpins, 
tracing paper, sandpaper, plywood or cardboard, 
one small nail, and two brads. 

Trace and cut out the patterns given in the draw- 
ing. Place them on the plywood or cardboard and 
carefully draw around each piece. Cut out the seven 
pieces with a coping saw. 

Make holes as indicated in the drawing (A, B, C, 
D, E, and F) by driving a small nail through the 
wood and then pulling it out. Smooth all edges and 
sandpaper the wood thoroughly. Color the parts with 
crayons or water colors. 

Drive two brads into the back of Jocko’s body at 
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points marked X and Y. These protruding brads 
will serve as stops for Jocko’s arms. 

Attach the arms and legs to the body by running 
a short wire through the matching holes. Bend little 
curls in the ends of each wire to hold the joints to- 
gether (Fig. 1). Note that each part is added to the 
under side of the body (Fig. 2). Now hold Jocko 
by his hat and tap him lightly on a table and watch 
him jump for you. 

We wish to give honorable mention to the fol- 
lowing readers who sent in sketches of jointed 
toys, using the principle set forth on page 30 of 
the November issue of WEE WiIsDOM magazine: 
Patsy Reese, 3634 Ave. N, Fort Worth, Tex.; Violet 
Marie Guinn (11 years), Willis Creek, Ky.; Donald 
Wheeler (10 years), Pomeroy Lane, Amherst, Mass. 
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Bluebirds for Happiness 


By Joanne Dee 


HY not embroider these bluebirds on your 
pillowcases ? 

Take a piece of tissue paper and, with the aid 
of guide lines, write “Good morning” on it in nice 
round letters. Trace carefully onto the center of the 
case close to the hem. Now write “Good night” 
and trace onto the other pillowcase. If you prefer 
you may use just one pillowcase with “Good morn- 
ing” on one side and “Good night” on the other side. 


Trace the bird designs where they belong. (See 
drawing. 

Embroider the birds and the words with blue 
embroidery floss. Make the centers of the flowers 
and the birds’ bills and feet yellow, the petals pink, 
and the leaves and stems green. Use the outline 
stitch on everything except the flowers. Use the 
lazy daisy stitch for the petals, and make the cen- 
ters solid or fill in with French knots. 


Jet’s Neighbors 


(Continued from page 13) 


of an old pair of Uncle John’s 
blue jeans. She gave Nancy one 
pair to wear while she worked, 
so she would not get her hands 
scratched. 

Nancy pulled the half-mittens 
on slowly. “Did you make them?” 
she asked. 

“Mother helped me,’’ Sarah said 
proudly. “I have three pairs. I 
use these two pairs to work in, 
and I’m saving the other pair to 
wear to the settlement. Father has 
promised to take Jet and me the 
next time he goes.” 

Nancy was examining the half- 
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mittens. “Do you have a pattern 
for them?” she asked. 

“Yes,” Sarah said. “I'll cut a 
pattern off for you, and show you 
how to put it together.” 

The boys were ready to begin 
work, and the girls ran to catch 
up with them. Down on their 
knees went Nancy and Sarah, one 
on each side of a beet row. The 
weeds disappeared as if by magic. 
And chop-chop went the hoes, as 
Jet and Tod hacked away at the 
weeds between the cornstalks. 

When Mother called at noon, 
the children raced to the wash- 
basin filled with water on the 
bench beside.the cabin door. Their 
faces were pink and shining when 
they were ready to eat. Then they 


each carried out under the big 
tree a mug of milk and a big slice 
of bread spread with sweet butter. 

Nancy looked toward the cabin. 
“I wish Pa would make us a house 
like that,” she said wistfully. “I’m 
tired of living in an old covered 

“I wish Pa would get strong so 
he could work,” Tod said, “but 
he’s afraid he never will.” 

“Is your mother afraid too?” 
Sarah asked. 

“I guess so. She cries a lot,” Tod 
said. 

“I heard Father say the other 
night,” Sarah said solemnly, “that 
if a person kept on being afraid 
all the time, the thing he was 
afraid of would finally get him. 
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Why doesn’t your father stop be- 
ing afraid?” 

“How can he?” Nancy asked. 
Then before Sarah could answer 
Nancy grew big-eyed and serious. 
“I'm afraid of that Indian you 
call Running Deer. If I keep on 
being afraid of him, will—will he 

et me?” 

“You shouldn’t be afraid of 
him,” Sarah said quickly. “Run- 
ning Deer is just a boy like Jet and 
Tod—only he’s bigger, and he’s 
an Indian. We like him, and trust 
him too.” 

Somehow Sarah’s declaration 
helped to soothe the uneasy feel- 
ing that Jet had inside him 
when he thought of Running 
Deer. Of course things were just 
as Sarah had said they were. They 
must be. The uneasiness that he 
had felt lately could all be ex- 
plained as soon as he had had 
time to talk with his young Indian 
friend. And he must have a talk 
with Running Deer soon. That un- 
easiness must not stay in his heart. 

The afternoon hours seemed to 
slip by on wings. Before the chil- 


dren realized it Mother called and 
said that they had worked enough 
for one day. She joined them in 
the garden and helped to get the 
onions, radishes, lettuce, and beans 
that Tod and Nancy were to take 
home with them. Mother put the 
vegetables in a tea towel and 
tied the corners together. It made 
a bundle that Nancy could hang 
over her arm as they rode home. 

The children were happy to 
have the vegetables to take to 
their mother. But they were hap- 
pier still at the prospect of spend- 
ing the following day with Jet and 
Sarah. Tod wanted to stay late 
enough to help Jet with his eve- 
ning chores, but Mother explained 
that he must get home with the 
vegetables in time for his mother 
to cook them for supper. 

Jet and Sarah walked with Tod 
and Nancy to where the horse was 
tied. When Tod and Nancy had 
climbed upon the horse’s back, Jet 
handed the bundle of vegetables 
up to them. 

“Good-by!”” the four of them 
called to each other happily. Jet 


and Sarah stood and watched as 
the horse trotted down the slope. 
Tod and Nancy turned and waved 
before they entered the clump of 
trees at the creek. 

When Jet and Sarah returned to 
the cabin, Mother was rattling 
pans before the fire on the hearth, 
and Sarah went inside to set the 
table for supper. Lonny played 
with Pride on the clean-swept 
earth by the door. Jet got a bucket 
and went to feed and water the 
chickens. He could see Father and 
Uncle John coming from the far 
side of the homestead. The sun 
was sinking rapidly beyond the 
treetops back of the Indians’ cabin 
on the other side of the ford. 

Suddenly there was a scream, 
loud and shrill. It came from the 
direction of the shallows. Jet set 
the bucket down with a thud, the 
water slushing against his bare 
legs. Mother and Sarah ran out the 
cabin door. 

“Could that have been Nancy?” 
Sarah cried. 


(To be continued) 


Tiny and Tim 


(A story without words) 


By Thelma E. Masten 
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Jacob Returns 


(Continued from page 15) 


have flocks and herds, men ser- 
vants and women servants, and 
that I will share all these with 
him.” 

The messengers returned say- 
ing, “We talked with your 
brother, and he is coming to meet 
you with four hundred men.” 

The memory of his own wrong- 
doing filled Jacob’s heart and he 
was very much afraid. He divided 
his company, thinking that if Esau 
destroyed one part, the other part 
might escape. He prayed, “Oh, 
God of Abraham, God of my fa- 
ther Isaac, deliver me from the 
anger of my brother.” 


Jacob sent cattle and sheep and 
presents ahead to Esau. Then he 
took his wives and children across 
the brook that lay in their path, 
but he returned to the other side 
alone to pray. 

Jacob could have fled with his 
company back the way he had 
come, but he did not consider 
fleeing from the wrath of his 
brother. Jacob was returning to his 
old home filled with humility and 
repentance. He wanted forgive- 
ness from Esau whom he had 
wronged. He wanted to acknowl- 
edge the wrong and ease the pain 
in his own heart. He prayed ear- 
nestly to God to put forgiveness 
in the heart of Esau. 

The next day’s sun shone upon 
Jacob. His heart was filled with 
happiness, for in the early morn- 
ing one of God’s angels had 
blessed him. Jacob joined his 
family, and together they went to 
meet Esau. Jacob bowed to the 
ground over and over again in 
recognition of his brother. 

Esau ran to meet Jacob. “You 
need not send me presents, my 
brother. It is enough that you re- 
turn.” 

Tears of joy shone in Jacob’s 
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eyes because his brother had for- 
given him. Jacob acknowledged 
his wrong before his family and 
all his company. The two brothers 
put their arms around each other, 
and there was only love in their 
hearts. 


THE PRAYER 
OF FAITH 


This is the prayer WEE WISDOM 

readers say when they need more 

health, understanding, or supply. 

They also declare it for others 

whom they wish to help, 

God is my help in every 
need; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God walks beside me, guides 
my wa 

Through every moment of 
the day. 


I now am wise, I now am 
true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 

All things I am, can do, and 
be, 

Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 

—Hannah More Kohaus. 


Good Neighbors 


(Continued from page 6) 


“So this is your little boy,” said 
Alma with a friendly smile. 
“When you gave up the trip to the 
library you made me ashamed 
that I hadn’t been to see Dicky. I 
decided to visit him just as soon 
as we had finished selecting the 
books.” 


She handed Dicky a little pack- 
age. “I brought Dicky a story- 
book that would make a good 
puppet show.” She turned again 
to Georgia. “What made you 
think of doing this with the little 
boys and girls?” she asked. 

At the look of interest in Alma’s 
eyes, Georgia blurted out, “It is 
my ‘Good Neighbor Club.’ ” 

Alma leaned forward with her 
chin in her hands. ““Tell me,” she 
said. 

When Georgia had finished 
talking, Alma declared: “That's a 
grand idea. May I and one or two 
of my friends join? We haven't 
been very good neighbors to you, 
I’m afraid, but we'll try to make 
up for it now.” 

“I'd love to have you,” said 
Georgia, and then as she noticed 
the puzzled stares of the three 
smaller children, she added: “Let’s 
have two clubs. We can have one, 
and the little children can be the 
‘Junior Good Neighbors.’ 


Blind Man 
By Alice A. Keen 


This is a hiding game to play 
indoors. Choose for the object 
to be hidden some small slender 
thing that can be tucked away 
easily into a small space, some- 
thing like a short pencil, a nail 
file, an eraser, or a pocket comb. 

All the players must go out of 
the room except the one who is 
“it.” “It” hides the object in such 
a way that a small part of it is 
plainly visible. Then the other 
players come in and begin look- 
ing. As each player spies the ob- 
ject, he says nothing but simply 
takes a seat. By that sign the 
others know he has seen it. When 
finally there is just one player left 
who has not found the object, the 
others all cry “blind man!” Of 
course the “blind man” is the one 
who has to be “it” next time. 
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Birthday Present 


(Continued from page 7) 


“Do you have eggs and butter?” 

“Here they are!” said Jane. 

“Let’s begin then,” said Dick. 

Jane sifted 3 cupfuls of flour, 1 
teaspoonful of salt, and 3 tea- 
spoonfuls of baking powder to- 
gether. Dick creamed 14 cupful of 
butter and 1 cupful of sugar to- 
gether. Jane beat 2 eggs and added 
them to the creamed butter and 
sugar, just as the recipe book said. 
Next they added 1 teaspoonful of 
vanilla. Then Dick put in a little 
bit of flour and stirred. Next 
Jane put in a small bit of the 14 
cupful of milk and stirred. They 
kept this up until all the milk and 
flour had been used. 

“Now, it is time for the most 
fun!” Dick said. 

He floured the breadboard care- 
fully while Jane floured the roll- 
ing pin. Then they rolled out the 
dough. Mother had lots of cooky 
cutters, so they could make round 
cookies, and square cookies, and 
stars, chickens, clowns, rabbits, 
and even cooky dogs. 

They buttered the cooky sheet, 
filled it with cookies, and then 
slipped it into the oven. In just 
ten minutes they were brown and 
smelled—oh, so good! 

Mother found a pretty box, and 
they filled it with cookies. 

“Now,” said Dick, “we have a 
birthday present for Ann, and 
making it was more fun than go- 
ing to town.” 

“And Ann will like it better be- 
cause we made it,” Jane said. 

And Ann did. 


Table Blessing 


From God’s abundance we 
are fed; 


He gives each one his daily 
bread. 
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What fun it is to frisk and play 
out in the open when March ush- 
ers in spring! How pleasant it is 
to have a hobby to work on when 
the weather does not permit us to 
be out! We are sure that boys and 
girls all over the world are spend- 
ing many happy hours with their 
hobbies, for their letters bubble 
over with their enthusiasm as they 
tell of the fun they are having 
with one or more hobby. 


It may be that your hobby 


would interest others. We shall be 
thrilled to have a letter from you 
telling us about it. Use not more 
than 150 words, and be sure to 
give your name, age, and address. 
Send your letter to Editor, Our 
Hobbies, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, 
Mo. 


Dear Editor: 1 have two hobbies. 
One is collecting stamps. I have over 
650 different ones. Some are stamps 
of foreign countries and some those 
of the United States. I have been in- 
terested in getting stamps from coun- 
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tries recently occupied—while they 
still have their own stamps. 

My second hobby is collecting 
Indian-head pennies. I already have 
forty. Beginning with 1879 my col- 
lection is complete with the exception 
of one coin. I also have a few coins 
dated before 1879 and have a number 
of duplicates. If anyone who reads 
this letter has Indian-head pennies to 
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The Lion and the 


Mouse 
(Continued from page 19) 


The children looked out across 
the meadow. 

“Mother, Mother, here comes 
an enormous lion!” 

“Quickly, children,” called Ma- 
thilda, and they all scrambled 
pell-mell into the darkest corner 
of the hole, their noses trembling, 
and their whiskers twitching. They 
heard great steps on the ground 
outside. It must be a lion. Then 
they heard Timmy’s voice. 

“This is where I live.” 

“Can you get down all right?” 

“What a great voice, Mother,” 
the children whispered in unison. 

“Oh, yes,” they heard Timmy 
say. “I'll just climb down your 
mane. Hope it doesn’t tickle you.” 

“That’s all right, old man.” 

““Old man’—did you hear 
that, Mother?” 

“And many thanks. You did a 
fine job.” Then the steps bounded 
away. 

Timmy called, ““Where is every- 
body?” 

“Here, Daddy, here.” 

Then they all began to ask 
questions at once: 

“How did you——?” 

“What did he——?” 

“Where have you——?” 

“Was that a lion?” 

“Just a friend of mine,” said 
Timmy, twirling his whiskers with 
an extra flourish. “I’ve had a big 
day.” 
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A Green Puzzle 
By Christine Mabry 


Each of the following phrases 
names something that either ends 
or begins with the word green. 


A flavor 
A Kentucky city 
A winter tree 
A house for plants 
A poet’s middle name 
. A forest in which Robin 
Hood met his men 

7. A very cold country 

8. A famous artist 

9. A paper bill 

10. The place from which lon- 
gitude is reckoned 

11. Name given a very inex- 
perienced person 

12. An Irish song 


Different Cats 


Py 


By Benjamin Katzman 

1. What kind of cat turns into a 
butterfly ? 

2. What kind of cat helps you 
look things up? 

3. What kind of cat is a tree that 
bears long seed pods? 

4. What kind of cat do you put 
on food? 

5. What kind of cat do you go 
sailing in? 

An Adventure Puzzle 

By Bertha Reynolds Hudelson 


Once upon a time four baby 
farm animals decided to have an 
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adventure. They jumped over a 
low place in the fence and started 
merrily toward the forest. But they 
were not merry very long, for 
very soon they were lost. In try- 
ing to find their way home they 
got so mixed up and turned 
around that they looked like this: 
1. Itoc, 2. bmla, 3. dki, 4. cfla. 


Word Square 


By Daisy A. Demmer 


Each star represents a letter of 
the alphabet. These letters spell 
four words that are the same 
whether read from left to right or 
from top to bottom. 


& & 
* * 


* * 
* 
* * 
1. Something that grows on the 
head 

A measure of land 

A useful metal 

Payment for use of property 


A Friendly Intruder 


By Alice Whitson Norton 


Go way, Bowser, can’t you C 
I’m as busy as can B? 

So I hope you will XQQQ 
Any language I might UUU. 


Sure -you will, because your III 
Show me you are very YYY; 
Therefore if you'll cease to TTT 
My lesson I will learn with EEE. 


(Answers on inside back cover) 


Our 
Hobbies 


(Continued from page 32) 


trade or sell I would appreciate hear- 
ing from him. I also have a complete 
collection of Lincoln’s-head -pennies. 
—David Burner (10 years), 300 W. 
Prairie Ave., Decatur, Ill. 


Dear Editor: My hobby is knitting. 
Our school is knitting squares for the 
Red Cross. They will be used to make 
covers. Every child in our room is 
knitting, even the boys. Don’t you think 
that is fine? We are happy to be of 
some help to the Red Cross. We use 
many bright colors. I have made four 
squares in two weeks and hope to 
make many more.—Carolyn Sue Unger 
(8 years), 1505 Classen, Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 


Dear Editor: 1 am young to be a 
collector, but I collect pitchers. I have 
one that my great-grandmother bought 
when she was keeping house and one 
that my grandmother gave me. I have 
twenty in all, and each came from a 
different place. I have one from Ger- 
many that a traveling preacher gave me. 
I think this hobby is fun.—Francies 


Joyce Raney (6 years), Rte. 2, c/o 


F. C. Raney, New Boston, Tex. 


Dear Hobby Editor: We like to 
read about the children’s hobbies in 
Wee Wispom. Perhaps you would 
like to hear about our class hobby. 
We have never heard of anyone hav- 
ing a hobby like ours. It is a minia- 
ture grocery store with over fifty 
products. The boys made it in our 
carpenter shop. It is painted white 
with a green roof. There is a red sign 
over the door with these words painted 
on it: “Lavelle Grocerie Shoppe.” The 
counters and shelves and fruit stand 
are trimmed in green, On one counter 
we have a French telephone and scales 
with weights. Some day we hope to 
have a cash register also. We keep 
most of our products in tiny jars. We 
have cereals, spices, dried fruits, vege- 
tables, and many other things. When 
one of these products is mentioned in 
our geography lesson we examine it 
and learn to know it by taste, touch, 
and smell. There are eight children 
in this class, from nine to twelve years 
old.—Lavelle School for the Blind, 
221st St. & Paulding Ave., New York, 
N.Y. 
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Barnyard Feed 
By Grier Lowry 


If you are planning a party, 
here is a game that your guests 
will enjoy playing. 

Hide some grains of corn about 
the room. Divide the guests into 
groups by counting up to three 
and starting over again as many 
times as it is necessary to include 
everybody. Those numbered one 
form one group, the two’s form 
another, and the three’s a third 
group. Each group selects a cap- 
tain. The groups are called tur- 
keys, ducks, and roosters. 

The barnyard feed now begins. 
All players hunt for grains of corn 
but only the captain can pick up 
the corn. When a fowl finds a 
grain he makes the noise of that 
particular fowl. For instance, if 
a turkey finds a grain of corn he 
must say, “Gobble, gobble, gob- 
ble,” until his captain picks it up. 
Ducks must say, ‘Quack, quack, 
quack,” and roosters, “Cock-a- 
doodle-doo.” The group having 
the most corn when time is called 
is the winner. 


Answers to Puzzles 


A Green Puzzle 


1. Wintergreen, 2. Bowling Green, 
3. evergreen, 4. greenhouse, 5. Green- 
leaf, 6. Greenwood, 7. Greenland, 
8. Greenaway, 9. greenback, 10. 
Greenwich, 11. greenhorn, 12. ‘The 
Wearin’ of the Green.” 


Different Cats 


1. Caterpillar, 2. catalogue, 3. catalpa, 
4. catsup, 5. catboat. 


An Adventure Puzzle 
1. Colt, 2. lamb, 3. kid, 4. calf. 


Word Square 
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A PAGE FOR PARENTS 


The Unity Periodicals 


ROM the first an important part of the work of Unity 

School has been the publication of Truth literature. 
This work has grown to include several periodicals and a 
book and pamphlet list containing hundreds of titles. The 
first publication offered was known as Modern Thought. 
This magazine was later called Unity. At first it was dis- 
tributed at no fixed subscription rate, but this prevented its 
being entered at the post office at pound rates. Unity pub- 
lications have always been kept low in price in order that as 
many people as possible may share the Truth. Unity is for 
advanced students. 

The first number of Weekly Unity was published in 1909 
with Lowell Fillmore as editor. Short, simple articles set- 
ting forth how Christian principles might be utilized in 
everyday life have been a feature of the paper from the 
start. Weekly Unity is helpful to beginning students. 

For a long time Unity School cherished the idea of get- 
ting out a pocket-sized periodical especially devoted to the 
publication of positive, constructive thoughts suitable for 
daily meditation. In 1924 the first copy of Unity Daily 
Word appeared, and it made friends at once. Now known 
as Daily Word, this magazine is edited under the direction 
of Silent Unity, Unity’s prayer group. 

In the earliest stages of the Unity movement Myrtle 
Fillmore had the idea that was later to develop into Wee 
Wisdom, the children’s magazine. She felt that educating 
children in the simple but practical use of Christ’s teachings 
was one of the most important phases of the Unity work. 
Many of those first Wee Wisdom readers are now sub- 
scribing to the magazine for their children. As the Wee 
Wisdom readers grew older they wanted a department of 
their own and a “Youths’ Department” was started in Wee 
Wisdom. This was not practical and was discontinued. 
However the department proved to be the forerunner of 
another Unity periodical: Youth—-which in time came to 
be called Progress. This is Unity’s illustrated magazine, 
and it presents Truth from a personal-experience viewpoint. 

A new Unity periodical was started in 1922 to fill the 
need for a Truth magazine devoted to the practical needs 
of the average business man and woman. It is called Good 
Business and contains articles by and for people who are 
using Truth in their business life. 

Perhaps there is no corner of the earth where Unity 
literature is not read. Sample copies of any periodical will 
be sent to you without charge. The price of a subscription 
is $1 a year for each. 


BOOKS 


or Beginners in ruth 


A PARTNERSHIP FOR 
SUCCESS 


@ In studying the lives of great men 
like Edison and Lincoln we are often 
struck by the fact that these men 
did not achieve greatness by relying 
solely on personal power. From their 
comments to friends and from their 
personal letters we learn that they 
counted heavily upon the wisdom of 
a higher power expressing itself 
through them. 

Here is power that you also can 
tap! As Gardner Hunting suggests 
in his book Working with God, take 
God as your partner. Work in har- 
mony with His laws and let Him 
express Himself through you. Work- 
ing with God is clear, simple, and 
seasoned throughout with personal 
experiences and practical examples 
that make its ideas easy to apply. 


Bound in cloth, this book is $1; 
in flexible binding $2. 


HOW TO GET OUT OF THE 
RUT 


@ Life can be traveled in a rut. But 
change your attitude toward it, 
look for the good in everybody 
and in everything, and life can be- 
come a smooth and pleasant high- 
way of happiness. 


In the book God Is the Answer 
there is a chapter called “Out of 
the Rut” in which you will find 
some helpful suggestions for mak- 
ing a happy change in your life. 

Other chapters in this book are: 

Dare to Trust God 
Buried Talents 

Make Room for God 
I Have No Fear 


Dana Gatlin is the author. 


In cloth this book is $1; 
in flexible binding $2. 


HOW TO TAKE CARE OF 
THE FUTURE 


@ Many persons live in dread of 
what the future may have in stor 
for them. They are so busy borrow. 
ing trouble from tomorrow thai 
they do not find time to enjoy 
today. 

If you are bound by this habit 
and wish to break it, you will find 
help in the 12th chapter of Lowel! 
Fillmore’s book New Ways to 
Solve Old Problems. The directions 
are clear and easy to follow, and 
at the end of the chapter there are 
seven affirmations, one for each day 
of the week, to help you fix the 
teachings in your mind. 

The book shows you how your 
problems can be solved, once and 
for all, in the simple but effective 
Truth way. 


Bound in cloth, this book is $1; 
in flexible binding $2 


b LOWELL 
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